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MAKING CHRISTIANITY SAFE FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

IV. CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 



GERALD BIRNEY SMITH, D.D. 
Professor of Christian Theology in the University of Chicago 



The relation of Christianity to politics 
is a complicated tangle. At one extreme 
we have Christians who advocate the 
deliberate renunciation of all worldly 
relations, contending that the citizenship 
of the Christian is in heaven alone. 
At the other extreme we have the Papal 
claim to temporal power and the inter- 
ference of the church in politics. 
Between these two extremes we have 
many different attitudes. Where two 
such powerful interests as those of 
church and state exist in human life, 
neither can ignore the other. Even when 
Christians have decided to renounce 
the world, they are compelled to pass 
judgment on political powers and to 
face the judgments which earthly rulers 
may pass upon them. 

In the present article we are con- 
cerned to discover from the history 
of Christianity the judgments which 
have been passed upon the nature of 
political power by the Christian con- 
science, and to estimate the significance 
of these judgments in relation to the 
growth of democracy. What has been 
the place and influence of Christianity 
in the development of the democratic 
movement ? What is its mission in the 
further development of democracy ? 

Our answers must be largely historical. 
The questions concerned are those of 
fact, not of men's opinion. 



I. The Mediaeval Philosophy of 
Politics 

In order to understand the relation 
between Christianity and political move- 
ments, it is indispensable to have in 
mind the conceptions of the nature of 
political authority which dominated 
mediaeval thinking; for these became so 
embedded in Christian doctrine and 
ethics that they have frequently passed 
into modern thinking without serious 
criticism. The essential features of 
these mediaeval ideas when examined 
are seen to belong to a system of 
political autocracy. If they are retained 
unchanged, they make difficult, if 
not impossible, a hearty support of 
the democratic ideals which underlie 
the constructive efforts of modern 
society. 

In the background of all reasoning 
concerning the nature of political au- 
thority and power in the Middle Ages 
was the doctrine of the original state 
of man. It was held that God had 
originally created man perfect. A 
society of perfect beings would, of 
course, need no external restraints or 
punishments. There would, therefore, 
be no need for the kind of political 
government with which we are now 
acquainted, which makes use of coercion 
and demands obedience to laws and 
rulers. There would be no occasion 
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for one man to rule another; for all 
men would naturally do right. 

Out of this imagined primitive state 
of man, in which the purpose of God 
in creation was directly expressed, 
grew the important conception of the 
"law of nature" (lex naturae, ius 
naturalis, ordo naturalis) which was 
taken as the divinely appointed original 
constitution of things. To discover 
the content of the law of nature was to 
discover God's will. To follow this 
law was to conform to the divine pur- 
pose. If men had remained righteous 
as they were originally created, the 
law of nature would have been all- 
sufficient to secure perfect happiness 
and welfare. In this primitive state 
all men were by nature free and equal; 
all had equal access to the goods of the 
world; there were no upper and lower 
classes, no ruler and ruled, no master 
and slave. A perfect social life was 
possible without the external power of 
any political government. 

But man sinned. Consequently God 
was compelled after Adam's fall to deal 
with men in whom sinful passions were 
let loose. A selfish scramble for the 
goods of the world took the place of 
the original free and equal enjoyment 
of things by all. In this scramble, 
some were stronger or more aggressive 
than others and so secured the lion's 
share, leaving the weaker men in want. 
In the competition for self-satisfaction 



strife and warfare ensued. The present 
world is one in which we must count 
upon the strong passions of selfish men. 
Thus injustice and oppression exist. 

In order to restrain the forces of 
evil thus let loose, God ordained that 
political government should exist. In 
the place of the original freedom of all 
men, he ordained that there should be 
definite laws enacted and enforced by 
rulers, and that all men should obey 
these laws. The rulers derive their 
authority to rule from God's ordinance. 
This regime of political compulsion is 
represented sometimes as a punishment 
for sin, sometimes as a remedial institu- 
tion to diminish evil. But in any case 
it exists by divine decree as a necessary 
regulation of men in a world of sin. 1 

In mediaeval thinking, therefore, 
the origin and the legitimacy of political 
government was to be sought in the 
divine decrees. The ruler held his 
position by divine ordination. In a 
sermon preached by the archbishop 
of Maintz at the coronation of Emperor 
Conrad II, the preacher declared "God 
has chosen thee that thou mightest 

be king over his people Thou 

hast arrived at the highest dignity. 
Thou art the vicar of Christ." Thus 
a king was the direct representative 
of God on earth. His authority was 
not dependent on the will or the pleasure 
of the people whom he ruled. He was 
ruler " by the grace of God, " appointed 



1 This doctrine is well summed up in a passage in Isadore, Sententiae, 47: "On account of the 
sin of the first man, servitude was divinely appointed as a punishment to the human race; so that 
God in mercy allotted servitude to those for whom he saw that liberty was unsuitable. A just God 
thus distributes life to men, constituting some servants and some masters in order that freedom to 

do evil on the part of servants may be restrained by the power of the ruling classes Thus also 

princes and kings are chosen in nations, in order that they may restrain peoples from evil through 
fear of themselves (i.e., the rulers) and may subject them to right living through laws." 
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to restrain evil. His laws and his doings 
must be viewed with reverence because of 
his divine commission. "Let every soul 
be in subjection to the higher powers ; for 
there is no power but of God; and the 
powers that be are ordained of God. 
Therefore he that resisteth the power 
withstandeth the ordinance of God; and 
they that withstand shall receive to them- 
selves judgment." This text from Paul's 
epistle to the Romans was constantly 
quoted to support the doctrine of the 
divine authority of rulers. 

It would seem that this conception 
of the nature of political power would 
effectually prevent any adverse criticism 
of the ruler, and would outlaw any 
political revolution. And so it would, if 
it were taken absolutely. But impor- 
tant as it was to regard the king as 
divinely commissioned, it was equally 
important to keep in mind the divine 
purpose for which he was appointed. 
In the original creation of God there 
were no kings. All men were free 
and equal. Rulers were conditionally 
established by God because sin arose. 
Their sole reason for existence was to 
restrain the evil which had come into 
the world as a result of man's sin. The 
divine sanction for their rulership might 
therefore be measured by the standard 
of civic righteousness and equity. If 
instead of diminishing evil the king 
should increase it; if by selfishness or 
favoritism or incompetence he actually 
added to the misery of his people, he 
could be judged by the divine purpose. 
Even though king in name, his deeds 
might belie his nominal commission. 
In the sermon at the coronation of 
Conrad II, to which reference has been 
made, the sentence immediately follow- 



ing the declaration, "Thou art the vicar 
of Christ, " reads : " No one is a true ruler 
unless he is an imitator of Christ. " 

In other words, the reverence due to 
the divine authority of the ruler is due 
not to the person of the human being 
who enjoys this exceptional dignity, 
but solely to the divine will to which he 
owes his position. If the ruler shall 
fail to obey God, if he shall promote 
injustice instead of justice, reverence 
for God will lead to a disapproval of the 
king's deeds, and may even take the form 
of pronouncing him unfit for his office. 

It was in this field of moral criticism 
of the fidelity of the ruler to his divine 
commission that Christianity found its 
opportunity to influence politics. But 
this influence was exercised on the basis 
of an autocratic theology during the 
Middle Ages. The struggle between 
church and state is due to the fact that 
both entered the contest with the claim 
of divine rights. The advantage in 
the struggle lay with the power which 
could sustain most successfully its claim 
to exist by the will of God. It was only 
when either power could be convicted of 
overstepping or of perverting its God- 
given authority that its claims could be 
disallowed. The argument was thus 
wholly theological in character, and 
naturally trained theologians would be 
the most efficient advocates. So long 
as this theological basis of political 
theory can be maintained, the church 
has a decided advantage. 

II. The Philosophy ol Modern 
Democracy 

There may be distinguished two 
stages in the development of modern 
democratic ideals. The first stage rep- 
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resents an interpretation of the struggle 
for political freedom in terms of the me- 
diaeval philosophy of "natural" right. 
The second stage makes use of the idea 
of historical development and progress 
by human experiment. Arguments for 
democracy during the first stage would 
be theological in character. Discussions 
in the second stage come to be entirely 
secular. The adjustment of Chris- 
tianity to theological philosophy is easier 
than to secular philosophy, and conse- 
quently Christianity dealt far more 
confidently with the earlier stages in 
democratic development than with the 
phase of which we are today becoming 
acutely conscious. 

Democracy is, in essence, the asser- 
tion of the right and the ability of men 
to determine for themselves what they 
want and to control the officials who 
administer the laws designed to secure 
the desired ends. This assertion of 
fundamental human rights lies at the 
basis of any democratic movement. 

But this means that democracy 
begins at a different place from mediae- 
valism in its philosophy. In mediaeval 
thought the major premise was the 
decree of God. All must be deduced 
from the divine ordinance. In democ- 
racy the major premise is man's welfare. 
All must be judged by reference to 
this. 

It is here that the theological doctrine 
of human depravity plays an important 
r61e. It was assumed during the Middle 
Ages that in the original state of nature 
men were competent to live in a society 
where equality and freedom existed 
universally. But because of Adam's 
sin, evil passions took possession of 
men so that freedom would now mean 



only indulgence in wrong. Man needs 
restraint and guidance from above. 
Thus ecclesiastical doctrine supported 
the principle of overhead government. 

Democracy, therefore, had to vindi- 
cate, as over against the doctrine of 
human depravity, the ability and the 
right of man to exercise freedom. In 
the era of distinctively theological think- 
ing, the most obvious way was to make 
much of the ideals inculcated in the 
current conception of "natural law." 
Since existing governments admittedly 
exist conditionally, and since they so 
often prove to be sorry failures because 
of the viciousness or the incompetence 
of kings, why not go back from the 
conditional form of government to the 
absolute principles of ideal society as 
pictured in the divinely appointed 
natural law ? This method of argument 
was popularly expressed in the oft- 
quoted couplet: 

When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Pray who was then the gentleman ? 

John Milton defended popular rights 
by contending that the law of nature was 
prior to, and hence more authoritative 
than, the conventionally accepted 
governments of civilization. Said he: 

No man who knows ought, can be so stupid 
as to deny that all men were naturally 
borne free, being the image and resemblance 
of God himselfe, and were by privilege above 
all creatures, borne to command and not to 
obey. 

He further contended that after Adam's 
sin men entered into a social agreement 
to organize a government to restrain evil- 
doers, and that they selected their own 
rulers. " This power, " he declared, "re- 
mains fundamentally in the people and 
cannot be taken away from them without 
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a violation of their birthright. " In the 
Declaration of Independence of the 
American Colonies, it is stated that their 
movement for freedom is the assuming 
of "the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature's 
God entitle them." The rights of free 
men are defended on the ground of 
original human nature as God created 
it. "We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights," etc. 
Blackstone, the great jurist, speaks of 
"absolute rights, which were vested in 
men by the immutable laws of nature. " 
We have in all these statements a theo- 
logical form of argument. The original 
absolute will of God as expressed in 
original creation is opposed to the 
conditional authority of any particular 
ruler, even if he claims to be installed 
by divine approval. The significant 
feature of the argument is that according 
to the divine purpose, as expressed in 
the law of nature, the people themselves 
have primary authority, not kings or 
prelates. 

The second stage in democratic rea- 
soning is represented by the preamble 
to the Constitution of the United States. 
Here we have the expression of democ- 
racy conscious of its rights and asking 
the practical question as to how govern- 
ment should be organized so as to serve 
democratic ends. Instead of looking 
back at an original "nature" of things, 
divinely ordained, the Constitution looks 
forward to the task to be accomplished. 
Instead of attempting to conform to a 
divinely established model, it undertakes 
to create the political machinery neces- 
sary to promote human welfare. 



We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this constitution. 

As we shall have occasion to see, this 
humanistic philosophy is a stumbling- 
block to Catholicism as well as to 
some types of Protestantism. When 
government is based frankly on human 
interests rather than on divine de- 
crees, the advantage which the church 
enjoyed in the period of theological 
argument is lost. Political theory 
ignores the very premises of theological 
interpretation. It is this situation which 
the church of the future must face. 

III. Catholicism and Political 
Democracy 

Catholicism undertakes to maintain 
unimpaired the mediaeval way of think- 
ing. The major premise of any ar- 
gument is God's will. If the content 
of the divine will can be ascertained the 
final answer to any question has been 
found. Since, according to Catholic 
theory, the church was directly estab- 
lished by God through Christ, and to 
it was committed the revelation of 
God, the church is the primary authority 
in the interpretation of the divine will. 
If men would agree to maintain the 
mediaeval logic, the supreme authority 
of the church would be necessarily 
recognized. Anything, therefore, which 
breaks down the theological method of 
debating problems is viewed with sus- 
picion or hostility by the Catholic 
church. 

The attitude of Catholicism toward 
modern democracy is somewhat complex. 
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On the one hand, the mediaeval doctrine 
of the divine authority of the civil 
power is unswervingly held. Thus 
Catholicism must maintain the authority 
of any legally constituted government. 
It is not for the church to say what the 
form of any government shall be. As 
to the respective merits of monarchy 
or democracy the church passes no 
judgment. Thus any nation which pre- 
fers a democratic form of government 
has a perfect right to demand the 
loyalty of Christian citizens. On the 
face of the matter, then, Catholicism 
would seem to be entirely neutral in 
the struggle between autocratic and 
democratic forms of government. 

But there is one important considera- 
tion which is of great significance. 
According to Catholic doctrine, all gov- 
ernment must derive its authority from 
God. Does modern democracy fulfil this 
condition? A citation from the encyc- 
lical letter of Pope Leo XIII on "The 
Christian Constitution of States" fur- 
nishes an illuminating commentary on 
this point. The Pope declares that the 
"terrible upheavals of the last century" 
brought forth a "new jurisprudence, 
which was not merely previously 
unknown, but was at variance on many 
points with not only Christian but 
even with natural law." And accord- 
ing to Pope Leo XIII, such variations 
give rise to a form of government which 
Christians cannot approve. Let us read 
his own words on the subject. 

Amongst these principles the main one 
lays down that as all men are alike by race 
and nature, so in like manner all are equal 
in the control of their life; that each one is 
so far his own master as to be in no sense 
under the rule of any other individual; 



that each is free to think on every subject 
just as he may choose, and to do whatever 
he may like to do; that no man has any 
right to rule over other men. In a society 
grounded upon such maxims, all govern- 
ment is nothing more nor less than the will 
of the people, and the people, being under 
the power of itself alone, is alone its own 
ruler. It does choose nevertheless some to 
whose charge it may commit itself, but in 
such wise that it makes over to them not 
the right so much as the business of govern- 
ing, to be exercised, however, in its name. 

The authority of God is passed over in 
silence, just as if there were no God; or 
as if He cared nothing for human society; 
or as if men, whether in their individual 
capacity or bound together in social rela- 
tions, owed nothing to God; or as if there 
could be a government of which the whole 
origin and power and authority did not 
rest in God Himself. Thus, as is evident, a 
State becomes nothing but a multitude, 
which is its own master and ruler. And 
since the populace is declared to contain 
within itself the spring-head of all rights 
and of all power, it follows that the State 
does not consider itself bound by any kind 
of duty towards God. Moreover, it be- 
lieves that it is not obliged to make public 
profession of anjr religion; or to inquire 
which of the very many religions is the only 
one true; or to prefer one religion to all 
the rest; or to show any form of religion 
special favor; but on the contrary is bound 
to grant equal rights to every creed, so 
that the public order may not be dis- 
turbed by any particular form of religious 
belief. . . . 

Now when the State rests on foundations 
like those just named — and for the time 
they are greatly in favor — it readily appears 
into how unrightful a position the Church is 
driven [italics mine]. For when the manage- 
ment of public business is in harmony with 
doctrines of such a kind, the Catholic 
religion is allowed a standing in civil 
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society equal only or inferior to societies 
alien from it; no regard is paid to laws of 
the Church, and she who, by the order and 
commission of Jesus Christ, has the duty of 
teaching all nations, finds herself forbidden 
to take any part in the instruction of the 

people 

Now natural reason itself proves con- 
vincingly that such concepts of government 
are wholly at variance with the truth. 
Nature herself bears witness that all power 
of every kind has its origin from God, 
who is its chief and august source. 1 

From the above quotations it is 
evident that while Catholicism makes 
no formal objection to democracy as 
a form of government, yet to the 
humanistic philosophy of sovereign 
human rights which underlies modern 
democracy the Catholic church must 
be uncompromisingly hostile. For the 
keynote of Catholicism is obedience 
to divine authority. If men are trained 
to think in terms of obedience to God, 
it is easy for Catholicism with its 
imposing claims of possessing the divine 
revelation to insist on a dominant 
position in guiding the thoughts and 
actions of men. But if men rather than 
God be permitted to utter the decisive 
word, there can be no restraint of free- 
dom of speech and thought. Matters 
will be decided by human debate 
rather than by reference to God's 
command. The authority of the church 
will be simply that of the wishes of 
Catholic citizens, who may not be in 
the majority. 

Catholicism can never consent to 
an organization of society in which 
the church is compelled to take a 



organizations. The very essence of 
Catholicism is the doctrine of special 
privilege because of the unique divine 
commission given to the church. To 
build political institutions on the foun- 
dation of popular sovereignty rather 
than on the ordinance of God means 
that the church will have to justify 
itself before men, instead of resting 
on divine authority. Political democ- 
racy has inevitably brought the dis- 
establishment of the church; for in a 
democratic society the church must be 
democratized. And this means the abo- 
lition of special privilege underived 
from human consent. 

Holding convictions such as those 
voiced above, the Catholic church will 
conscientiously and persistently seek 
to bring about an order of things in 
which the divine prerogative of the 
church shall be acknowledged. Only 
thus can the philosophy of the divine 
origin of all authority be upheld. Thus 
while Catholicism, according to its 
theory of political authority, will always 
urge citizens to be subject to the powers 
that be, it will also strive in season and 
out of season to bring about an altera- 
tion of the detested doctrine of human 
rights and human sovereignty. It is 
thus at heart distrustful of the spirit of 
modern democracy. 

IV. Lutherauism and Political 
Democracy 

The fact that Luther emancipated 
Christians from the autocratic authority 
of the Catholic church in matters of 
religion has often been taken as proof 
that he was the great initiator of 
democracy in all realms of human 



democratic place beside other social 

1 The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII, third edition (New York: Benziger Brothers), 
pp. 120-23. The volume bears the "imprimatur" of Archbishop Farley. 
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life. But it should be noted that his 
religious reformation was based through- 
out on the mediaeval theological type 
of thinking which we have character- 
ized as autocratic. He denounced the 
Catholic church not on the basis of 
popular rights of revolt, but solely on 
the ground that the Pope was violating 
God's will. God had plainly proclaimed 
in the Bible the conditions of salvation. 
The Catholic church had illegitimately 
altered these, and was terrorizing men 
by the use of an unauthorized doctrine 
of penance. To cling to God's Word 
alone was the sole means of salvation, 
and at the same time the only way in 
which to defy the tyranny of the Pope. 
It is well known that Luther was 
strongly opposed to the humanism of 
Erasmus. But this humanism repre- 
sented precisely the spirit which later 
developed into the philosophy of human 
rights underlying modern democracy. 

Moreover, Luther's conception of 
religion placed in the forefront the 
experience of assurance of God's gracious 
favor. To be positively conscious of 
God's approval was the supreme good 
in life. All the Christian's activities and 
all his thoughts should be devoted to 
this end. Harmony with God was the 
guiding rule in life. This meant an 
intensification of the theological habit 
of interpretation. To accept gratefully 
the will of God wherever this could be 
ascertained was part and parcel of a 
Christian life. 

Now Luther accepted without ques- 
tion the current doctrine of the divine 
establishment of political institutions. 
In his commentary to the Galatians 
he wrote: "You have often heard me 
say that political and economic insti- 



tutions are divine, since God ordained 
and established them just as he did the 
sun, moon, and other created things." 
In his larger catechism he urged obedi- 
ence to civil rulers as a form of obeying 
the command to honor one's father and 
mother. If the secret of true religion 
is the whole-hearted acceptance of 
God's Word, and if one holds that the 
powers that be are ordained of God, 
religion will naturally involve loyalty to 
the divinely established rulers. It is only 
when a ruler is plainly and demonstrably 
defying God himself, as Luther held that 
the Pope was, that the Christian can pro- 
test; and here the protest must be made 
not on the basis of human rights but on 
the ground of the divine will. 

Moreover, in combating the Roman 
church, Luther was engaged in conflict 
with a mighty political power. The 
cause of free religion could be maintained 
against the Catholic forces only as there 
should be found Protestant princes who 
were willing to lend the support of arms 
to the new movement. It is easy to see 
that such a prince would be viewed as 
providentially sent to uphold the truth 
of God. This natural dependence of the 
Lutheran movement on the power of 
evangelical rulers thus served to rein- 
force the mediaeval conception of the 
divine origin of political power. Luther 
was more concerned that the ruler should 
conform to the purposes of God than he 
was that the ruler should rule by consent 
of the people. No one really interested 
in a democratic political regime could 
approve the principle, cuius regio eius 
religio — the religion of the ruler should 
be the religion of the people. 

In repudiating the doctrine of the po- 
litical power of the Catholic church while 
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retaining the mediaeval doctrine of the 
divine origin and authority of political 
power, Lutheranism really set political 
autocracy free from the one restraining 
force which the Middle Ages had pro- 
vided. Since the church could no longer 
challenge the state, the power of the 
latter was unfettered. To be sure 
there could be moral criticism, and 
theological persuasion, but no exter- 
nal check to the autocracy of the state 
was provided by Lutheran piety. And if 
a state seemed to be pursuing a policy 
which established true Christianity over 
against false ideals, religious gratitude 
would suggest a complete justification 
of the use of force in so good a cause. 
Christianity, for the Lutheran, is 
summed up in the ideal of securing and 
maintaining a sense of the assurance 
of God's forgiving love. This assurance 
is obtained by complete trust in the 
provision which God has made. The 
religious attitude thus engendered makes 
for a quietistic and grateful acceptance 
of what is providentially provided, and 
thus does not stimulate the type of 
criticism essential to vigorous democratic 
development. To be sure, there is 
nothing in Lutheranism inherently 
opposed to a democratic form of govern- 
ment, provided it can be interpreted 
in terms of a recognition of divine 
authority. . But, like Catholicism, the 
genius of Lutheranism leads to a neutral 
attitude in the matter of forms of 
government, while the emphasis on a 
theological basis of authority involves 
a distrust of the purely secular doctrine 
of modern democracy. Troeltsch, after 
clearly pointing out the fundamentally 



non-political character of Lutheranism, 
and therefore its ability to live harmoni- 
ously with any form of government, 
makes this pertinent observation: 

However it cannot be ignored that by 
its very nature Lutheranism most easily 
unites itself with political relations of a 
monarchical-aristocratic character and with 
a social-economic situation dominated by 
agrarian, middle-class interests. For this 
reason it has worked out its most vigorous 
expression in the politics and point of view 
of the Prussian and German conservatives, 
where it to this day helps to determine the 
fate of the German people. 1 

Again speaking of the attitude of 
Lutheranism in Germany toward the 
democratic movements of the middle 
of the nineteenth century, Troeltsch 
says: 

It allied itself with the reactionary 
movement of monarchical thinking, agrarian 
paternalism, military instinct for power, 
and gave to the Restoration an ideal and 
ethical anchorage. In consequence it was 
in turn supported by the reactionary social 
and political powers by means of force 
and thus sanctified the realistic sense of 
power and those virtues of obedience, 
reverence, and feeling for authority, so 
indispensable to Prussian militarism. 2 

V. Calvinism and Political 
Democracy 

Calvinism, like Lutheranism, repro- 
duced the mediaeval doctrine of the 
divine origin of political government. 
It was thus in spirit as little sympathetic 
with the humanistic philosophy of 
human rights as were Catholicism and 
Lutheranism. But certain incidental 
features of Calvinistic thinking combined 



1 E. Troeltsch, Gesammelte Schrijten, I, 602, 603. 
' Ibid., p. 604. 
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with the vicissitudes of ecclesiastical 
politics in England led Calvinism to 
play an important r61e in the develop- 
ment of modern democracy. 

The inner feature of Calvinism which 
differentiated it from Lutheranism was 
its aggressive interpretation of the 
Christian life. When Luther inter- 
preted the ten commandments he 
emphasized the fact that the first table, 
setting forth love to God, was the real 
message which furnished the meaning 
to all. "We are to fear, love, and 
trust God above all things," so that our 
conduct will conform to the will of 
God. It is the attitude of confident 
and grateful trust which Luther stresses. 
Calvin, however, makes much of the 
idea of obedience. "Since the Lord, 
when about to deliver a rule of perfect 
righteousness, referred all parts of it 
to his own will, this shows that nothing 
is more acceptable to him than obedi- 
ence. " For Luther the Bible is God's 
Word of promise, enabling sinners to 
trust him and find inner peace of soul. 
For Calvin it is not only this, but also 
a revelation of God's laws which he 
wishes men to obey. The Lutheran, 
having obtained inner assurance through 
God's grace, can trustfully leave to God 
the ordering of the world. The Calvinist, 
receiving the Bible as a book of com- 
mands as well as a message of grace, feels 
himself compelled to insist on the appli- 
cation of biblical standards to all life. 

This different attitude meant that 
the Calvinist, when he knew himself 



to be backed up by Scripture, could 
speak and act with a sense of the direct 
authority of God. Anyone teaching or 
acting contrary to Scripture, no matter 
what his earthly rank, could be rebuked 
by a follower of Christ who truly inter- 
preted Scripture. Moreover, it was not 
permitted a conscientious Calvinist to 
sit quietly while things went wrong. 
In so far as Christian people do their 
duty they must see that laws are enacted 
which correspond to the biblical model 
and that magistrates justly administer 
the laws. 1 

At the same time, it is a divine 
command that men should "honor the 
king." For a subject in his private 
capacity to resist the powers would 
be clearly against the Word of God. 
Here Calvin vigorously denounces the 
revolutionary dissenting sects. But the 
church of Christ has its officers with 
scriptural warrant for exercising dis- 
cipline. The church, then may become 
the organ of political agitation and of 
reform. In Geneva the experiment was 
tried of organizing a genuine theocracy 
in which the rule of God should be 
mediated by officials who depended on 
the church for their real authority. In 
Scotland John Knox in the capacity of a 
representative of the true church could 
address Mary Queen of Scots in a fashion 
which would have been utterly repre- 
hensible in a mere subject. 

In this original theocratic conception 
of Calvinism there is nothing democratic 
in the humanistic sense. It is simply 



1 "But in the obedience which we have shown to be due to the authority of governors, it is 
always necessary to make one exception, and that is entitled to our first attention, — that it does 
not seduce us from obedience to him, to whose will the desires of all kings ought to be subject, to 
whose decrees all their commands ought to yield, to whose majesty all their scepters ought to sub- 
mit." — Calvin's Institutes, Book IV, chap, xx, p. 32. 
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the continuation of the mediaeval ideal 
of ruling by the authority of God. If 
Calvinism had been the sole form of 
Protestantism, it would have developed 
into an ecclesiastical autocracy. 

But in England Calvinism met with a 
rival form of Protestantism. The 
Church of England was established and 
was enjoying the protection of the laws. 
In so far as Calvinism found these 
legally established practices to be con- 
trary to the Word of God, it was com- 
pelled to take the position of a party of 
protest. For a time the contest was 
waged to secure the establishment of 
Calvinism as the sole legitimate reli- 
gion. But the Church of England won 
this contest. Yet Calvinism could 
not consent that this "papish" church 
should coerce the consciences of men 
contrary to the Scriptures. Conse- 
quently the contest for an established 
Calvinistic church was altered to the 
contest for the full religious rights of 
dissenters, if Calvinists must be dissent- 
ers. The religion of a subject need not 
be the religion of his sovereign. This is 
a far cry from cuius regio eius religio. It 
was the contest for the full religious 
rights of dissenters which kept stirring 
up English politics and which nourished 
constantly the notion of individual 
rights over which the sovereign had no 
control. The mediaeval theory of politi- 
cal absolutism was broken completely 
in the struggle with the Stuarts. 
Troeltsch says the Middle Ages really 
ended with Cromwell. From his time 
the forces of growing democracy actually 
controlled the course of events in 
England. 

At the same time the genius of Cal- 
vinism finds freest expression when it 



can be the authoritative form of 
social organization. For pure Calvinism 
today one must go to Scotland, where it 
has the prestige of a legally recognized 
religion. It was in its glory in the days 
of the Puritan regime in New England. 
When, instead of being organized as an 
authoritative theocracy, Calvinism finds 
itself compelled to agitate for its rights as 
a dissenting form of religion, it naturally 
falls into alliance with other movements 
for the rights of man even when these 
appeal to secular and humanistic ideals 
rather than to a divinely established 
order. 

Thus while Calvinism was a potent 
factor in breaking the absoluteness of 
monarchical power, and while it entered 
into the making of New England politics 
with great influence, it has gradually 
ceased to be a dominant factor in the 
democratic movement. The reason is 
not far to seek? It conserves a theo- 
cratic theory of government which is 
out of harmony with the philosophy of 
modern democracy. It trains men to 
conform to an already given rule of life 
rather than to create new conditions of 
life. As a means of breaking autocracy 
it has rendered great service to democ- 
racy. But its preservation of an auto- 
cratic theology has made it slow to 
appreciate the full force of the modern 
humanistic ideal. A Puritan regime 
still seems to a genuine Calvinist to be 
preferable to religiously uncontrolled 
experiments in social organization. 

VI. The Separation of Church 
and State 

As we have seen, Christianity, 
whether in its Catholic or typical 
Protestant forms, has set forth a philos- 
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ophy of government which gives auto- 
cratic power to anyone who can success- 
fully claim to be in possession of 
divine rights. Moreover, since the ideal 
form of society would be that in which 
God's will should rule, there is the 
constant incentive to seek to organize 
governments on the basis of " Christian" 
principles. The traditional method of 
deducing these principles leads to their 
imposition on men by virtue of 
their divine authority. Of course, the 
endeavor is constantly made to induce 
individual men to become Christians 
in experience so that the divinely 
required commands will be inwardly 
welcomed. But the stubborn fact re- 
mains that considerable numbers of men 
do not thus prepare themselves inwardly 
for a voluntary reception of the authority 
of divinely established commands. 

There arose, both during the Middle 
Ages and at the time of the Protestant 
Reformation, certain so-called "sects" 
which dissented from the idea of auto- 
cratic rule, and sought to establish 
a genuine religious democracy. Appeal- 
ing to the injunction of Jesus, " Call no 
man master," they denied the legiti- 
macy of any official intermediaries 
between the individual soul and God. 
When a church, claiming a divine right 
to expound God's revelation, could be 
shown to be perverting that revelation, 
it ceased to have jurisdiction. This 
meant that when an individual or a 
group of individuals became convinced 
that the church was in error, the 
authority of the church could be set 
aside. This right of dissent was based 
on the capacity of every individual to 
discover for himself the will of God in 
Scripture. 



This right of the individual to inter- 
pret the Bible for himself was also 
affirmed by Luther and by Calvin. 
But it was complicated in the case of 
these Reformation leaders by the con- 
ception which they continued to hold 
of a Christendom organized according 
to the laws of God. Consequently 
they retained the mediaeval theory as 
to the divine institution of political 
government, and they made use of the 
idea of "natural law" to enlarge and 
interpret the scope of biblical precepts. 
In the endeavor to retain a Christian 
control of society, compromises were 
inevitable. Protestantism, like Catholi- 
cism, was compelled to endorse or at 
least to endure political movements of 
doubtful spiritual purity in order not 
to sever connections with the forces 
controlling the world. 

It was characteristic of the radical 
"sects" that they proposed to make the 
church a community of saintly men, no 
matter what became of the rest of 
society. In this endeavor they were 
forced to withdraw from the existing 
churches. The Anabaptists, in their 
emphasis on a completely regenerate 
church membership refused to recognize 
the validity of infant baptism, insisting 
on a conscious experience of regeneration 
as a prerequisite to membership in the 
pure community. Moreover, in order 
to avoid any entangling alliance with 
things worldly, they proposed to order 
the Christian life exclusively on the 
basis of the commands of Jesus. This 
involved refusal to take oath (Swear 
not at all), or to bear arms (Resist not 
evil), or to acknowledge the unqualified 
authority of anyone over the religious 
life (Call no man master). In short, 
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the Anabaptists simply disregarded the 
mediaeval doctrine concerning political 
power, and concerned themselves with 
only one thing — the organization of a 
holy community in obedience to the 
precepts of Jesus. They thus approxi- 
mated the early Christian conception of 
the nature of Christianity as a separatist 
and protesting body concerned to pre- 
serve its own purity in a corrupt world. 
And naturally the New Testament 
furnished much material with which they 
could strengthen their arguments. In 
the place of the hope of organizing a 
Christian world they revived the pessi- 
mism of early Christianity with its 
eschatological hope. 

Naturally the Anabaptists had to 
meet persecution at the hands of those 
governments which were concerned to 
maintain an authoritative "Christian" 
government. Such defiance of all the 
accepted tenets of good citizenship 
seemed to men of the time like wicked 
anarchy. The Anabaptists were the 
Bolsheviki of the religious world. The 
literature of the time depicts them as 
monsters of wickedness, recognizing no 
restraining powers. But persecution 
served only to stiffen convictions, and 
to stimulate the immigration which 
spread the radical ideas throughout 
Europe. 

In all this the Anabaptists, unlike 
Lutherans or Calvinists, were seeking, 
not to dominate the world but rather to 
gain freedom for their consciences in 
the realm of religion. Thus while 
fundamentally they were attempting to 
organize their church according to the 
divine command, apologetically they 
were pleading for the liberty of the 
individual in the realm of conscience. 



But this meant substituting the ideal 
of freedom for the characteristically 
mediaeval idea of obedience as the 
highest good. And here the arguments 
of the Anabaptists easily found extension 
into the humanistic conceptions of 
the inherent freedom of man which 
underlay the development of modern 
democracy. Moreover, as the perse- 
cuted Christian bodies in England sought 
freedom to worship God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences, 
a common cause was found between 
them and the persecuted Anabaptists 
in this respect. Freedom of the church 
from state control was demanded by 
all bodies undergoing persecution. 

Now the affirmation of the principle 
of freedom of conscience in religion has 
far-reaching consequences. If the state 
has no divine right to coerce evildoers, 
the very basis of its autocratic power is 
gone. But what can be more evidently 
evil than to teach insurrection and 
insubordination, to refuse oaths and 
military service ? If the individual can 
claim exemption from political authority 
on these points, it means the end of all 
autocracy. The power of the state 
extends only to those matters which 
are freely conceded to it by the con- 
science of the subjects. But this looks 
very much like government only with 
the consent of of the governed. 

With the migration of the Pilgrims 
to America came a new experience in 
political organization. The Pilgrims 
were in quest of a place in which religious 
freedom might be exercised. They came 
to the new world in which there was no 
established church and no established 
government. They were conscious of 
the opportunity to shape the new govern- 
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ment according to their own will. While 
maintaining formally their allegiance 
to King James, for the practical ruling 
of their life in the new colony they drew 
up and signed the first written consti- 
tution in history. Here was a govern- 
ment which visibly owed its origin to 
the agreement of men, and which was 
therefore subject to human authority. 
In like fashion the various settlements 
made in America brought a practical 
realization of the possibility of man- 
made governments, and thus paved the 
way for the enunciation of the ideal of 
democracy which found expression in 
the Declaration of Independence and 
in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The importance of the dissenting 
movement in the inculcation of demo- 
cratic ideals can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. Where dissent gained a hearing 
and secured liberty for itself, democratic 
freedom established itself as a regime 
of law and order. Where dissent was 
crushed and the mediaeval conceptions 
of political authority remained unim- 
paired, democratic movements have 
been compelled to take the pathway of 
violent revolution. Witness the con- 
trast between England and France. 

At the same time the dissenting 
movements generally made use of theo- 
logical arguments, quoting the divine 
authority of Scripture or of the inner 
voice of the Spirit as justification for 
refusing obedience to the ruling powers. 
In particular the Anabaptist appeal 
to the precepts of Jesus as a code of 
laws for the organization of society 
prevented any positive appreciation 
of the significance of the secular basis 
of democratic appeal. Thus beyond 



the great service of establishing the 
principle of freedom of conscience from 
coercion, the dissenting movements have 
not contributed much to the develop- 
ment of constructive democratic ideals. 
In particular the Anabaptist inheritance 
is likely to be supremely concerned about 
the correctness of relatively unimportant 
matters of ritual or personal behavior 
within the community, and to tend 
toward a laissez faire conception of 
secular society. So long as the mental 
attitude involved in unquestioned obedi- 
ence to rules given a priori is maintained, 
there is no adequate appreciation of the 
meaning of an evolving democracy. 

VII. Can Christianity Be Genuinely 
Democratic ? 

That Christianity in the past has in 
general been a supporter of autocratic 
ideals is unquestioned. The essence of 
autocracy is the exercise of an authority 
lying beyond the reach of those over 
whom it is exercised. Christianity has 
interpreted both church government and 
political government on the basis of 
a doctrine of divine origins in such a 
way as to make autocracy possible. 
So emphatic has been this autocratic 
strain that modern democracies have 
usually been impelled to disestablish 
the church in order to avert the possi- 
bility of ecclesiastical interference with 
democratic procedure. 

A tract published by the Witness 
Committee, in Pittsburgh, Pa., bears 
the title, Is the Constitution of the 
United States Christian? It argues 
that "the National Constitution does 
not recognize God in any way, nor 
Jesus Christ, nor the Bible." It states 
that "the Constitution recognizes the 
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authority of 'the people of the United 
States' back of the Constitution, but 
does not recognize the authority of God 
back of the people. " Accordingly, " the 
Constitution in its present attitude 
toward religion exactly suits the infidel 
and atheist, the worldly man and 
the libertine." "If any one makes an 
effort to introduce Christianity into 
politics, the Constitution stands directly 
across his path. " 

Here is a type of Christianity funda- 
mentally distrustful of democracy. Not 
the people's will, but the rule of God 
should be the standard of government. 
But then the question arises, Who is 
competent to declare the will of God? 
Only a God-commissioned man could 
do this. Hence a ruler by divine 
appointment would be the logical out- 
come. Autocracy is the natural form 
of government by divine right. 

Now Christian men cannot avoid 
desiring to see the Christianization of 
society. To be disinterested in politics 
is inconsistent with citizenship in a 
democracy; and for a Christian to be 
interested means his desire to see 
Christian principles prevail. How can 
this interest be exercised consistently 
with the principles of democracy ? 

i. An autocratic religion cannot pre- 
pare citizens for a democracy. — The 
supreme virtue in an autocracy is the 
unquestioning obedience of a subject. 
Government is there. It is to be obeyed, 
not to be criticized. It is to be sup- 
ported, not to be altered, at the behest 
of popular desire. 

What about our methods of religious 
instruction? Are we inculcating the 
virtues of autocracy? Are we training 
men to think of Christianity as some- 



thing unchangeably there by divine 
decree, so that man's only duty is to 
maintain unaltered the ordinances and 
beliefs of the system? If so, if we are 
insisting that criticism or attempts at 
improvement are irreligious, we are 
training men in autocracy. This is the 
spirit of a Christianity organized to rule 
rather than the spirit of a Christianity 
organized to serve. 

2. A democratic religion must exist 
by human consent rather than by a claim 
of divine rights. — This is the meaning of 
disestablishment. A church must be 
valuable enough to men to win their 
support if it is to exist at all. And in a 
democratic regime it will seem worth 
supporting only when it genuinely 
ministers to human needs. No more 
powerful incentive to moral criticism 
of the church exists than precisely this 
dependence upon the voluntary affection 
of men for its existence. The conse- 
quences of this dependence are only 
beginning to be felt. Until the present 
generation the pressure of the ideal of 
unquestioning obedience to church 
demands has been very universally felt. 
But a spirit of freedom is fast coming 
to consciousness. And this is making 
itself felt in sharp criticism of the 
relics of autocracy left in the ideals of 
the churches. Nothing is more signifi- 
cant than the eager desire for the 
subordination of ecclesiastical dogma- 
tisms and the exaltation of broad 
humanistic sympathies. Dogmatism is 
the accompaniment of autocracy. The 
desire to serve rather than to command 
is the spirit of a moral democracy. 

3. A democratic Christianity must 
look forward rather than backward. It 
must exalt a creative spirit rather than 
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the demand for conformity. — Here again 
we are just coming to the consciousness 
of the demands of a democratic age. It 
is not so long ago that every denomi- 
nation was justifying its existence by 
scriptural proofs that its was precisely 
the kind of church instituted by Christ. 
Today statistics of baptisms, records of 
missionary endeavor, utterances on 
social questions, are coming to the front. 
Only a generation ago the military 
ethics of the Duke of Wellington was 
being transferred to the missionary 
enterprise. "These are my marching 
orders." The Great Commission was 
regarded as an autocratic command 
to be obeyed. Today missions are 
justified and supported by looking 
forward and seeking to meet the needs 
of the future. Surveys of cities and 
rural communities are being increasingly 
made in order to guide the work of 
churches. In other words, humanly 
determined programs are being sub- 
stituted for dogmatic decrees in the work 
of the churches. This is genuine democ- 
racy. 

4. The adoption of a democratic spirit 
in Christianity means the development of 
intelligent citizenship rather than the 
inculcation of dogmatic propaganda. — 
The rule of God, even under the medi- 
aeval philosophy, was identical with 



the working out of principles of justice. 
The real approval of God was given in 
the actual practice of justice rather than 
in the person of the ruler. To under- 
stand justice, then, is the pathway 
to establishing the rule of God. 

But justice can be discovered only 
as the interests and needs of the human 
beings concerned are fully understood. 
There can be no justice ready-made, 
brought from an alien source. True 
justice demands human sympathy. 
Here Christianity has a boundless oppor- 
tunity. If, instead of devoting attention 
to the securing of conventionally formu- 
lated ecclesiastical ideals of morality, 
the church will educate Christian people 
to the attitude of genuine human 
sympathy, and will furnish some inti- 
mation of the complexity of the problems 
of justice, it will be helping to supply 
a far more potent force for securing 
righteousness than if it were concerned 
with technical divine rights. 

For in a democracy, the church must 
claim no exemptions for herself, and 
must attempt no autocratic domination 
of politics. It must rather so educate 
and train the human beings who look 
to it for aid that a wiser, more sym- 
pathetic, more technically competent 
citizenship shall exist because of Chris- 
tian faith and hope and love. 



